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The Penguins Are 
Here Again 

Their 6000-Mile Journey 


Southern Cross 
Returns to Duty 

PEACE AGAIN IN 
THE SOLOMONS 


BY THE CN ZOO CORRESPONDENT 

Cor the first time for over three years those amusing birds, 
*■ penguins, are once again delighting the London Zoo’s 
visitors. They were part of a consignment of birds and reptiles 
brought home from South Africa in the S S Umtali by Mr 
Hubert Jones, one of the best-known of the Zoo’s bird keepers, 
who was sent out to the Cape especially to get them. The 
penguins had. been caught on Dassen Island by special per¬ 
mission of the South African Government. 


Mr Jones had 36 crates to look 
after altogether, some housing 
penguins, others Stanley cranes, 
and yet others venomous snakes 
which were being sent to 
London's Zoo from various South 
African snake farms. The con¬ 
signment travelled on the poop 
deck and naturally caused much 
interest among the passengers, 
but no one was allowed too near. 
“We thought it best not to allow 
sightseers because of the snakes,” 
Mr Jones told me. “Some of 
these were so dangerous that 
their bite could kill a human 
being in a very few minutes." 

Enormous Appetites 

The penguins, however, were 
far more trouble to look after 
than the snakes, because of 
their enormous appetites. Keeper 
Jones took about 50 of the birds 
on board, and to keep, them all 
fed on the homeward voyage he 
had to take 1200 lbs of fish, which 
was kept in the ship’s refrigerator 
and brought out as required. 

There was also the difficulty of 
getting the penguins to eat dead 
fish. These birds normally eat 
only live fish, and to persuade 
them to accept lifeless ones (as 
was necessary on the voyage) 
meant hours of painstaking 
effort. 

To get your penguin to take 
his rations in this way you have 
to hold the bird firmly between 
the knees. Then, with your 
hand, you try to open its beak, 
while with the other hand you 
dangle a fish down the throat. 
But it’s not as easy as it sounds. 
What happens usually is that 
you find, just when you are ready 
to drop the fish into the beak, 
that the bird has wriggled out 
of your grasp and has dealt you 
a couple of jabs with its beak for 


your pains! As a rule, the larger 
the bird the more difficult it is 
to control it. The easiest pupils, 
Keeper Jones found, were the 
babies—there are ten young birds 
only about eight months old in 
the consignment. 

The penguins and the cranes 
stood the 6000-mile trip pretty 
well. 

The snakes, however, did not 
do so well. Exceptionally cold 
weather was encountered in 
the Bay of Biscay, and several 
did not survive. Many of the 
more important specimens, such 
as ringhals and mambas, got 
safely through, however, and they 
are now settling. down in nice 
warm quarters at the Reptile 
House. I expect the survivors 
will notice a great improvement 
in their rations. On board they 
only had frogs and mice 
(collected for them at Cape 
Town). But now they are in the 
Zoo they are getting fresher and 
more varied fare. C. H. 

Too Many Goats 

J^ong ago, goats were allowed to 
run wild in the New Zea¬ 
land bush, and now there are so 
many unwanted goats in the 
National Parks of the Dominion 
that' hunters are encouraged to 
shoot as many as possible. 
In the Egmont National Park, 
for instance, the hunters recently 
destroyed 785 goats in three 
months. 

Their crime is. that they eat 
and destroy the young forest 
trees. In other parts of New 
Zealand there are herds of tame 
goats which graze the fenced-in 
pastures on some sheep farms, 
and help to keep harmful weeds 
in check. There are good goats 
and bad goats. 


After four years in the hands 
of the Australian Navy the 
famous mission ship Southern 
Cross is back again among the 
Solomon Islands. 

She sailed out of Sydney 
Harbour a few weeks ago, gleam¬ 
ing with a new coat of white 
paint, and carrying an amateur 
crew of Solomon Island planters, 
who had agreed with the 
Melanesian Mission to sail her 
back to Bishop Baddeley of the 
Solomon Islands, who needed her 
for visits to parts of his huge 
diocese scattered over the north¬ 
east Pacific. 

Most of the crew were middle- 
aged men who had been living-in 
the Solomon Islands for years 
when the Japanese invasion com¬ 
pelled them to leave at almost a 
moment’s notice. 

An Earthly Paradise 

One of the crew is Harry 
Markham, who 30 years ago 
started to make what he calls an 
“earthly paradise ” on Maroro 
Lagoon. Besides planting coco¬ 
nuts he planted avocado pears 
from Mexico, cherries from 
Erazil, plums from Madagascar, 
lichee nuts from China, and 
mangos from Colombo. He sur¬ 
rounded his bungalow with a 
beautiful 40-acre lawn of ever¬ 
green clover imported from 
Japan. To make an airstrip the 
Americans had to cut down 3500 
of his best palm trees, and the 
rest of the lovely estate is in 
ruins. But Mr Markham intends 
to start planting again, although 
it will be ten years before beauty 
returns in full bloom. 

There are no stores open yet 
in the Solomon Islands, so the 
Southern Cress sailed for home 
loaded with every sort of food 
and equipment. The ship has 
been given a thorough over¬ 
haul by the Australian Navy, 
with excellent refrigeration, and 
ventilation. The Bishop’s cabin 
has a chapel attached to' it, and 
no one welcomes the appearance 
of the Southern Cross more 
gratefully than he does. It 
means that once more he can 
begin to organise his scattered 
people and to overcome some of 
the ravages of the past six years. 



Penguin Parade at the London Zoo 


Victory Day In London 



When the Bird Hits the Plane 


■yyiiEN the sky is filled with the 

T airliners of the coming era 
of world travel, planes, pilots, 
and passengers will have to meet 
a real menace, the threat of the 
travelling bird. 

A sparrow crashing through 
the windscreen of a plane has 
killed the pilot because he had 
to make a forced landing. In 
recent years an average of two 
plane disasters a week has been 
attributed to similar collisions 
between bird and plane. 

A sparrow weighs four ounces 
only; but what if an eagle 
weighing 15 pounds charges into 
a plane moving at 200 miles an 
hour; and what would happen if 
the plane met a troop of migrat¬ 
ing birds, which most often fly 
at night and rest by day? A large 
flock of approaching wildfowl 
compelled a British bombing ex¬ 
pedition to put back in the third 
year of the war. 


Now, therefore, scientific in¬ 
quiry to lessen the dangers is 
being directed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The flight routes 
of migrant birds are being 
mapped and the height at which 
they are flown ascertained, so 
that the planes can avoid the 
danger. Also, in order to protect 
the plane from injury when it 
is flying at 200 miles an hour 
and meets a bird flying at 40 or 
more, the poundage of the crash 
is being examined, so that 
wind shields can be built to 
stand up to it. In one of our 
laboratories a compressed-air 
gun, 20 feet long, fires packages 
representing the weight of four- 
ounce sparrows, or four-lb ducks, 
or 15-lb eagles, at wind-shields of 
safety glass. Ordinary safety 
glass collapses, so they have to 
be made of double laminated 
glass, with a metal grating in 
front. 


The Farmhand Shows the Way 


■yyHEN fire broke out on a 
Cornish farm the other day, 
soldiers did a fine job of work 
in removing the animals to a 
place of safety. 

It was all done quietly and 
without much fuss, but they met 
their match when they turned 
their attention to the last occu¬ 
pants of the threatened buildings 
—an old sow and her family of 
twelve! 

Smoke poured into the piggery, 
but they stayed on as if nothing 
would shift them, and the men 
decided that once the sow was 


induced to leave the youngsters 
would soon follow. 

So they coaxed her and pushed 
her, but there was no response 
other than an occasional grunt. 
The great animal remained as 
immovable as Mount Everest! 

After many attempts they 
fetched a farm hand; perhaps he 
could do something. All he did 
was to pick up two piglets and 
carry them out of the building; 
and then, without any persuasion, 
the sow struggled to her feet and 
followed, with the rest of the 
family at her heels! 
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The Problems of Europe 

Mr Bevin’s Dramatic Appeal to Russia 

Though -Mr Bevin, our Foreign Secretary, gave in Parliament 
early this month what was in many ways a gloomy account 
of international affairs at the present time, he assured the House 
that “ Europe can revive and security for all can be provided.” 
Mr Bevin’s aims have the support of everyone in this country. 


B A 0 R Newspapers 
by Plane 

J^adar apparatus has helped 
squadrons of RAF Transport 
Command to deliver 21 million 
daily and Sunday newspapers to 
the Army and R A P in Germany 
over a period of six months. In 
addition, mail weighing-1340 tons 
and 82 tons of freight were 
carried by these aircraft. 

Before the radar method of 
dropping was used, the news¬ 
papers were dropped “blind ” if 
fog or bad visibility obscured the 
airfields. Visual dropping zones 
were arranged on aerodromes 
when a load was not large though 
to justify making a landing. 

This speeded up the schedule 
for the round trip from East 
Anglia to Germany and back, 
and ensured delivery of the 
papers at the earliest possible 
moment. Then, when the weather 
became bad, experiments were 
made to put wartime radar 
measures to peacetime use. 

Using radar, the destination 
airfield was pin-pointed when 
hidden by low cloud or fog. Then 
the bundle of papers or mail was 
dropped by the same method as 
that employed when supplies 
were dropped to Allied agents 
and troops during the war. In 
the majority of cases every 
bundle landed in the correct 
place. 

Stirling aircraft of Transport 
Command have been operating 
this service daily since last 
September; first from Rivenhall 
and then from Shepherd’s Grove 
in East Anglia. During bad 
weather in the early months of 
this year the crews had to fight 
icing, thick cloud, cross winds at 
Continental airfields, and fog at 
base. They often flew at under 
500 feet. 

Now the Stirlings have been 
replaced by Dakotas. The 
squadrons concerned have been 
congratulated by B A O R Head¬ 
quarters, Army Post office, and 
Transport Command on the 
regular service they achieved. 

A NATION AT WAR 

Jt has now been officially re¬ 
vealed that during the war 
5,896,000 men of the United 
Kingdom served in the armed 
forces. Of these, 3,788,000 were 
in the Army, 1,185,000 in the 
RAP, and 923,000 in the Royal 
Navy. 

Of our women, 640,000 served 
in the women’s auxiliary 
services; 307,000 in the ATS, 
219,000 in the W A A F, 86,000 in 
the WRNS. and 28,000 in. the 
nursing services. 

Altogether 357,116 of our men, 
women, and children were killed 
in the war; 60,595 of them were 
civilians, including 7736 children 
under 16. The armed forces lost 
264,443 killed; the women’s 
auxiliary services 624; the Home 
Guard 1206, the Merchant “Navy 
and fishing fleet 30,248. 

Thus did the people of these 
islands serve their country and 
lay down their lives that we 
might live in freedom. 


The three great Powers who, 
side by side, won the Victory in 
Europe have, unhappily, not been 
able to agree on many points 
which must be fairly settled if 
Europe and the world are to look 
forward to a peaceful and pros¬ 
perous future. 

The disagreements have been 
between Russia on the one hand, 
and Britain and the U S on the 
other, and they have arisen 
because of the great difference 
between the ideas and beliefs of 
the Russians, and those of the 
democratic Western countries. 

In spite of this difference, how¬ 
ever, Mr Bevin was able to say: 
"Ultimately, I believe we shall 
achieve understanding.” 

The Danube Problem 

He described the main subjects 
of disagreement. An important 
one is the question of getting 
ships working again on the great 
River Danube, to carry food to 
countries where it is sorely 
needed. But the Danube flows 
through countries occupied by 
the Russians and they have not 
been able- to agree with, the 
.Western countries, so far, on a 
scheme for getting traffic on the 
Danube going again. 

The Russians wanted, too, 
among other matters, the great 
port of Trieste on the Adriatic to 
be given to Yugoslavia. But to 
this Mr Bevin could not agree, 
for Trieste’s population is over¬ 
whelmingly Italian and " he 
believes the port should be made 
an international one. 

The Russians also made a claim 
to be given trusteeship over 
Tripolitania in North Africa, but 
they agreed to withdraw this 
claim if we would agree to Yugo¬ 
slavia having Trieste. Of this 
proposal Mr Bevin said; “That 
seemed to me to be introducing a 
method of dealing and bargain¬ 
ing into international affairs 
which was absolutely unjust and 
unsound.” 

Germany’s Future 

A most important problem, of 
course, is the future of defeated 
Germany, and Mr Bevin spoke 
of how warmly he supported the 
American proposal of a scheme 
to ensure that Germany re¬ 
mained disarmed for 25 years 
after the end of the occupation. 
To Mr Bevin’s disappointment 
this scheme, too, was coldly re¬ 
ceived by the Russians. In the 
House of Commons the Foreign 
Secretary made a dramatic ap¬ 
peal to Russia not to miss the 
opportunity the scheme offered 
of securing a lasting peace: “I 
say to Russia, if you value peace 
above all else, do not miss it. It 
may never come again.” 

He said that if agreement could 
not be reached between the 
present conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Paris, he would 
suggest taking the points of dis¬ 
agreement before a conference of 
21 nations who were . allies in 
winning the war. 

“We can and we must, if every¬ 
body is willing, try to bridge the 
gap now existing between the 
East and the West,” declared 
Mr Bevin. 


Young King 
Feisal’s Surprise 

J£ing Feisal II of Iraq has 
arrived in this country and 
will stay here for four months. 
He is now eleven and was a 
spectator at the Victory Parade 
in London. 

When he celebrated his seventh 
birthday (he was already a king) 
he was asked by the BBC what 
kind of programme he would like 
to hear on his birthday in the 
Children’s Hour of their Arabian 
Service, and he asked for four 
items. The first was the ad¬ 
venture of Alice with the Cater¬ 
pillar in Alice in Wonderland. 
The next item was a riddle, and 
when it was given it was about a 
little house on the top of a palace 
where dwelt a happy little family. 
His third request was for some 
good, stirring music. 

Lastly, he wanted a surprise, 
and for this he was told that he 
would find it in the riddle. After 
some thought, he concluded that 
the little house must have been 
on the top of his own palace. So 
up to the roof he went to investi¬ 
gate. There he found a stork’s 
nest, and, inside the nest, a birth¬ 
day present from the BBC. 

NO BALL! 

"W/hen, for the first time in six 
years, the cricket club of 
the little village of Long Buckby, 
Northamptonshire, met the other 
Saturday to take part in a 
match, their secretary informed 
them that they had no ball; he 
had been unable to secure a 
permit to buy one. 

The cricketers were in despair, 
as no sort of ball suitable for a 
match could be found in the 
neighbourhood; and they were 
about to disperse when one of 
the members suddenly appeared 
holding in his hands—a treasure. 

He had cycled hard to the 
headquarters of the North¬ 
amptonshire County Cricket Club 
and had bought a used ball. 

In Memory of a 
Famous Landing 

\ strip of territory near the 
beaches at Arromanches in 
Normandy, "where the D Day 
landings were made, is being 
given by the French to the 
British and U S Governments. 

An association of French ex- 
Servicemen, Freres d’Armes, had 
submitted to their Government 
a plan for marking out - the 
famous beach with memorial 
stones on which the names of 
regiments, ships, and air squad¬ 
rons that took part in the land¬ 
ing would be inscribed. They also 
proposed that a commemorative 
lighthouse should be constructed, 
flashing the V-sign over the 
Channel that proved to be the 
waterway of victory.- 

Whatever.form the memorials 
take this is a fine gesture by the 
men who fought for France. 

CONFIDENCE 

A poultry keeper at Bcgnor 
Regis evidently has a nice 
appreciation of present-day 
values, for she has had this 
notice displayed in a shop 
window: 

Lost. Small white daisy car¬ 
ring (clip-on). ■ Reward: three 
ncio-laid eggs. 

Perhaps the notice was also 
displayed in the hen-house so 
that they could be ready to pro¬ 
duce the reward promptly when 
it is claimed.. 
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Victory News Reel 


V CAVALCADE. London’s 
Victory parade was nearly nine 
miles long, consisted of 21,000 
men and women, was watched 
by nearly nine million cheering 
people, and took nearly two hours 
to pass the King and Queen, who 
stood at the saluting base in the 
Mall beneath the tattered Royal 
Standard that flew in Normandy 
after D Day. 

Police authorities in London 
reported that the Victory Day 
crowd-; were the most orderly 
ever known. Some 15.000 police¬ 
men were on duty. 

The firework display on the 
Thames was the finest London 
had ever seen. The loudest 
cheers were for the firework 
portraits of the King and Queeti 
and the Princesses. About 'a 
million fireworks were used.' 

TRIBUTE! In Newcastle-on- 
Tyne’s Victory Parade a house¬ 
wife, representing the mothers of 
the city, rode beside the Lord 
Mayor in his cbach. 

On the cliffs at Folkestone, 
which during the war was shelled 
by Nazi guns, 6000 people took 
part in a united thanksgiving 
service. 


IN THE AIR. In the fly-past 
which followed London’s Victory 
Parade, 307 planes of the RAF 
and the Royal Navy took part. 
The air parade was successful in 
spite of the bad weather. 

The largest Victory bonfire in 
Wales was that on Snowdon. 

The television broadcast made 
on Victory Day teas a great 
success. The farthest point at 
which it was picked up ivas at 
Minehead in Somerset, 170 miles 
from the transmission centre. 

No. 1 CHASE TERRACE. The 
Staffordshire village of Chase 
Terrace began its celebrations 
with the opening of the first per¬ 
manent house, a happy family 
moving in later in the day. 

A Cardiff alderman offered a 
gift of a guinea to each baby born 
on Victory Day. 

During Victory 'Week the Lon¬ 
don County Council arranged for 
about 120,000 schoolchildren to 
visit a theatre, circus, or rodeo. 

More than 1000 old people of 
Chester received a bright, new 
half-crown. 


A veteran of the Zulu War, 
Mr Henry Worgan, aged 89, lit 
the Victory Beacon at St 
Briavels, Gloucestershire. 


The historic Norman castle at 
Hastings was seen for miles 
because of the huge bonfire 
which illuminated its i vails. 


World News Reel 


SNAKES ALIVE. A demobil¬ 
ised soldier, Mr D. Bessant, has 
taken on the job of catching 
snakes for zoos. In six weeks, 
not long ago, he caught over 400. 
He charges 5s apiece for adders. 


FALSE ALARM. Selsey lifeboat 
put out in a gale recently to 
rescue, as was thought, eight men 
clinging to a raft. The “dis¬ 
tressed ” proved to be eight 
cormorants! 


Early this summer 25 Sea 
Cadets will visit Canada, and 
when conditions in this country 
become more normal, an equal 
number will visit us. 

A 17-year-old Glasgow boy, 
Alan Paterson, has set up a new 
Scottish Youth Championship 
record, with a high jump of 
6 feet 2 inches. He recently 
equalled the British record of 
6 feet 5 inches. 

EAGLE’S RETURN. The Royal 
Eagle, the Thames pleasure 
steamer, is back at her peacetime 
work of carrying holiday-makers 
after being used as a flak-ship in 
the war, when she was in action 
more than 100 times. 

The Arab Legion have presented 
a standard to the Household 
Cavalry as a memorial of their 
lighting side by side in 1941 in 
Iraq and Syria. 

In April 93 child pedestrians 
and child cyclists ivere killed on 
our roads, an increase of 19 on 
March. The total death roll for 
April was 389, which was 39 more 
than in March. 


The Children’s Friendship 
League, with its organisation for 
needy children all over the world, 
has received £520 from London 
bus, tram, and trolleybus em¬ 
ployees. 

The Indian ■ Princes . have 
accepted the British proposals 
for India’s independence. 

SAILORS WON’T CARE. 
Sailors of the Royal Navy are to 
have an oval-shaped cap which 
will be smarter and more 
comfortable than the old shape, 
which is round and can only be 
worn comfortably on the back of 
the head. 

A nest discovered on a bomb- 
damaged wall at Fawkham, Kent, 
contained one pure white starling 
in a hatch of five. 

A new BBC station is to be 
set up at Postwick, near Noricich, 
to give a better reception to East 
Anglia. 

The 20-year-old ruler of Siam, 
King Ananda, who was found shot 
dead, has been succeeded by his 
brother, Phumiphon Aduldet, who 
is only 18 


Youth News Reel 


INTERNATIONAL CAMP. 30 

Guiders from Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxembourg, France, and Swit¬ 
zerland are camping in Knole 
Park, Sevenoaks, as the guests 
of Kent Guides. 

Forty-five Sea Rangers were 
given seats on the Admiralty 
stand to watch the Victory Pro¬ 
cession. They marched to their 
seats with the Wrens contingent. 

The Admiralty have lent 
M T B 630 to the Girl Guides 
Association as a training ship for 
Sea Rangers. The ship has 
accommodation for 30. 

SCOUTS UNDER CANVAS. 

The biggest Scout Camp since 
the war was held at Whitsuntide 
in Gilwell Park, Chingford, where 


1500 Scouts spent the week-end. 
In his camp-fire yarn Sir Percy 
Everett, Deputy Chief Scout, told 
the lads about the very first 
Scout camp on Brownsea Island 
in 1907. 

When a boy emptied a bottle 
of paraffin oil on to a bonfire, 
Wolf Cub David Byers, aged nine, 
received serious burns on his lace. 
On being taken home his first 
words to his mother were, “It’s 
all right, mum, I blame no one.” 
David is a member of the 2nd Tot- 
iand. Isle of Wight, Scout Group, 
and for his cheerfulness and forti¬ 
tude he has been awarded the 
Cornwell Certificate. 

Sea Scouts were responsible 
for the rescue of five coastguards- 
men when their boat capsized 
near San Francisco. USA. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 

SHIPS 


3J_ore aluminium is going into 
new Clyde-built ships than 
ever before. Besides aluminium 
mouldings and decorations, furni¬ 
ture of every description is being 
manufactured. 


THE BATHING 
BULLDOZER 

TJulldozers, It seems, sometimes 
** get frisky. One at Thorpe- 
ness, Suffolk, not long ago, while 
clearing a minefield on the beach, 
suddenly took it into its car¬ 
buretter (or wherever bulldozers 
take such notions) to go for a 
swim; and it forthwith bolted 
with its driver and plunged into 
the sea. Luckily, the driver could 
swim better than his runaway 
steed, which swam straight to the 
bottom—and stayed there quite a 
while. 

Divers had to go down and fix 
hawsers to it. and three other 
bulldozers — quiet, well - behaved 
ones—hauled the dripping and 
chastened truant ashore. 

A Better Teapot 

A complaint by a housewife in 
a letter to a Scottish news¬ 
paper recently about teapots 
which drip and ruin tablecloths 
has led to the discovery that 
there exists a teapot without this 
very annoying habit. 

Potters at Stoke-on-Trent 
have been making these teapots 
throughout the war, but few 
people know of them because 
they are for export only. 

It is the invention of Paul 
Honthy, a Hungarian who left 
Vienna before the war and 
settled in Scotland. It has a hole 
on the underside of the spout 
near the lip. After pouring, air 
pressure holds the drip in the 
spout. As well as the non-drip 
spout the teapot has a lid which 
does not fall off. 


SHIP AFIRE! 

fpiiE United States recently held 
a National Maritime Day to 
mark the first Atlantic crossing 
by an American steam-propelled 
vessel. 

She was the Savannah, and 
when, one day in 1819, her smoke 
appeared off Liverpool, seamen of 
that port put out to her assist¬ 
ance, thinking she was on fire. 
They had never seen a steamship 
before. 

Only six of the Savannah’s 
25 days of voyaging between 
America and Britain were under 
steam, however. It was im¬ 
possible in those days for 
a ship to carry fuel enough for 
the whole of the Atlantic cross¬ 
ing, and for most, of her passage 
the Savannah was under sail, her 
paddle wheels out of action. 

None the less, her appearance 
ushered in a new age in ocean 
travel, and America’s Maritime 
Day is a happy way of marking 
this great event. 


An eager Sea Cadet in flying-kit going 
to his plane at the R N Air Station at 
St Merryn, Cornwall, where the Sea 
Cadets go to camp. 


A MONKEY’S DAY 
OUT 

A monkey in Paignton Zoo, 
Devon, was remarkable for 
his large teeth, but no one guessed 
how strong they were until he bit 
through iron bars in his cage and 
escaped. It looked as if there 
would have to be.a rare hunt to 
recover him, but that evening he 
was found back in his cage. It 
was supper-time, he was hungry, 
and so he had come home. 

Preston’s Little 
Theatre 

^fter many years of hard work, 
Preston Drama Club have 
bought Columba Hall for con¬ 
version into a Little Theatre. 
Since their formation 13 years 
ago, the Drama Club have 
cherished the idea of owning 
their own theatre, and they 
almost realised it in 1939, when 
they were producing plays on 
five nights every month during 
the winter season; but war 
thwarted them. 

The work of adapting the hall 
as a theatre will be largely 
carried out' by volunteers and 
will be completed for the 1947-8 
season. A fully-equipped . stage 
will be erected, and the hall will 
be fitted with seats for 300, which 
later will be doubled. 

Preston’s Little Theatre will not 
be for the Drama Club’s exclusive 
use, but will be available to 
other organisations for stage pro¬ 
ductions or concerts. 

The Black 

JPourteen - year - old Prank 
Hilary, of Romford, is an 
artist of real genius whose work 
has won him a great opportunity. 
His charcoal drawing, The Black 
Gang, showing stokers feeding 
the fires of a merchant ship, was 
judged by Dame Laura Knight 
to be the best of the 24,000 draw¬ 
ings and paintings sent in to 
the competition for boys and 
girls who belong to the Odeon 
National Cinema Club. 

Frank has been awarded £20 
in Savings Certificates, and he 
will be given the chance of 
entering one of the art depart¬ 
ments of the J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation. Dame Laura 
Knight said of him: “This boy 
has decidedly great talent which 
should be encouraged. I shall be 


The shimmering lightweight 
metal is filling a gap caused by 
the timber shortage, but it may 
have come to stay for ship 
furnishings. It is the only metal 
that can be dyed. Brittle plastic 
coatings over multi-coloured 
aluminium sheets and tubes not 
only make the hues fadeless but 
render the metal resistant to 
sea-air and water. In addition, 
the flexibility of aluminium 
allows ship architects scope for 
greater imagination in planning 
layout. 

Craftsmen, too, like the metal, 
for it is clean and easily 
fashioned, and when included in 
rooms and other ship sections it 
has the artistic finish. It is also 
the answer to the dreams of ship 
designers and engineers, for its 
use enables designers to plan 
bigger ships with reduced ton¬ 
nage; and it lightens the en¬ 
gineer’s burdens by reducing 
the hull load on the propelling 
machinery so that more speed 
can be obtained with less en¬ 
gine-power. 


A Helping Hand 
to China 

'J'he Chinese are engaged in a 
life and death struggle' to 
avert famine by restoring the 
fertile plains which, in order to 
impede the Japanese advance, 
they flooded by breaking the 
dykes of the Yellow River. 

Unrra has come to China’s 
rescue by supplying the neces¬ 
sary materials for this reclama¬ 
tion, and 100,000 men are toiling 
to divert the Yellow River to its 
former course by July 1. Many 
Australians are among the 
technical experts and engineers 
who are supervising the colossal 
task. Like all the people of the 
British Commonwealth, Australia 
believes in helping a weaker 
neighbour when in difficulties. 


NO LEG-BREAKS? 

Qur sportsmen are constantly 
looking for a record to break, 
and many go into the annals of 
sporting history. But the break¬ 
ing which occurred in a cricket 
match recently will not go into 
the records.' 

In a game between the' Gym¬ 
khana Club Europeans and 
Indians at Dar-es-Salaam a player 
broke his new bat, a bowler broke 
a new stump, and a third man 
broke his jaw! 


A New British Airliner 

The demonstration model at Hatfield Aerodrome of the new light transport airliner De Havilland 
Dove. An eight-seater, it has two engines and a tricycle undercarriage. Orders for these 
airliners totalling £2,000,000 have already been placed. 


London’s Own Farmers 


Jt is difficult to think of a 
building in crowded London 
as the hub of a farming com¬ 
munity. Yet the London County 
Council pursues farming on a 
big scale which is little known. 

The L C C farms no less than 
6420 acres of land, mostly in con¬ 
nection with its mental hospitals 
—in Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. 

The aim is to supply the 
Council’s 100 hospitals and in¬ 
stitutions with milk and vege¬ 
tables for the thousands of 
patients, inmates, and staff. 
Otherwise, these hospitals and 
institutions would have to buy 
their farm produce in the open 
market, and there would be less 
for other purchasers. 


Here are the latest figures of 
produce from the L C C farms 
in a year; 178,981 eggs, 464,220 
gallons of milk, 227 tons of meat, 
3068 tons of potatoes, 2120 tons 
of other vegetables, 147 tons of 
fruit, and 9082 tons of animal 
foodstuffs. The total value of 
this prdouce amounted to 
£172,294. 

London schoolchildren of four¬ 
teen and over help with the 
farm work and the harvesting; 
and they enjoy the' work. For 
them the escape from city streets 
is welcome, even though at first 
it may mean sore hands and 
tired limbs. All are volunteers 
and receive the special pay¬ 
ments which the Government 
have fixed for their services. 
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PREFAB FOR 
SWANS 

^Iadeeridge in Cornwall has a 
couple of swans—Romeo and 
Juliet—and everybody is very 
proud of them. For years these 
beautiful birds have graced the 
River Camel and have built their 
nest near the hoary grey bridge. 

Season by season, however, mis¬ 
fortune has befallen them as 
high tides have flooded and swept 
away their nursery, eggs and all. 
Now, taking pity, and determined 
that this should not happen 
again, the Council decided to 
supply the devoted couple with a 
safe site, high and dry. 

So a mound was constructed. 
But whether Romeo and Juliet 
would accept it' was, of course, 
another matter. 

Looking very important, the 
birds carried out a number of 
inspections, and finally decided 
that it would do, and in the 
fullness of time a nursery took 
shape and eggs appeared. 

All has gone well, and the old 
river has been given added 
charm by the arrival of a family 
of cygnets. 

Cheering Up the 
Weather 

JguxTON has a meteorologist 
with a sense of humour, and 
the town’s weather reports make 
good reading even in bad weather. 

Here, for instance, are extracts 
from a report which appeared in 
the Library window on the day 
of a recent Musical Festival: 

Pressure: Out of tunc, flat 
most of the time. 

Winds: All the competitors 
are from southern districts. 

Temperature: Loses marks 

today. 

Humidity: Sweet and Low. 
Further Outlook: Plenty of 
Light and Shade. 

OVER THE OVER! 

rpiiE first game for the county 
1 side is always a proud memory 
of cricketers, but lev/ have sucli 
an unusual incident to recall a; 
attended J. M. A. Marshall’s first 
appearance for Warwickshire. 

• With the sixth ball of his ovei 
Marshall secured a wicket, and 
was prepared to pass the bowling 
to the other end. But the umpire 
had apparently forgotten the 
number of balls that had been 
bowled, and five more were de¬ 
livered before he realised his 
error. 

To bowl eleven good balls in one 
over is surely a unique experience 
for a cricketer in his first county 
game. 

Gang Wins 

most interested to follow his 
career.” 

Of the 24,000 competition 
entries, 150 have been selected 
for an exhibition (at 44 Regent 
Street, London, until June 22) in 
aid of the Merchant Navy Com¬ 
forts Service. It is to tour the 
country shortly. The exhibition 
was opened by Admiral Lord 
Mountevahs, who, with Frank in 
sea cadet’s uniform on the plat¬ 
form beside him, said that The 
Black Gang showed movement 
and caught the very soul of the 
Merchant Navy. 

Afterwards Frank told the C N 
representative that art had 
always been his hobby, and he 
worked at it at home as well as 
at school. His favourite subject 
for drawing is aeroplanes. 
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Washing Day in Zagreb 

This cheerful young woman of Zagreb in Croatia, Yugoslavia, is 
carrying home the“ smalls ” in a wooden trough after washing them 
in one of the streams that flow down from the hills. This open-air, 
cold-water washing of clothes is still practised in many countries. 


War on the Tsetse Fly 


Conqueror of 
Malaria 

A DOCTOR AND HIS 
RESEARCH TEAM 

<The man who made victory 
possible in the Battle of 
New Guinea will shortly leave 
Australia for England to become 
Director of Tropical Research in 
the Wellcome Research Founda¬ 
tion and Professor of the School 
of Hygiene and Tropical' Medi¬ 
cine. He is Dr Neil Hamilton 
Fairley of Victoria, recognised as 
one of the greatest' authorities 
on malaria. 

Shy and modest, Dr Fairley 
refuses to be interviewed and 
has sworn his ■ friends and 
associates to similar secrecy. 
But sufficient is known of the 
work of this brilliant expert to 
give him the credit for saving 
thousands of lives. Dr Fairley 
was consulting physician to the 
Second AIF in the Middle East 
when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbour. He was recalled, and 
reported to General MacArthur 
that the Allies were in greater 
danger from malaria than from 
the Japanese. The position, 
already grave, became worse 
when the Japanese sunk ships 
carrying quinine from the Nether- 
land East Indies to Australia. 

A Substitute For Quinine 

The work of finding a substi¬ 
tute for quinine became a task 
of the utmost importance. 
Dr Fairley and a handful of 
experts went to work in a labora¬ 
tory at Cairns on the North 
Queensland coast. This soon 
became the world centre for 
malaria research. While the 
scientists laboured 12 and 15 
hours a day at their benches, 90 
per cent of the men in the Milne 
Bay and Buna-Gona campaign 
were going down with malaria. 
A medical unit in Papua kept 
Dr Fairley and his team supplied 
with 2000 malarial mosquito 
larvae a week, and soon the 
scientists had found that atebrin 
was effective. Later they dis¬ 
covered two other drugs just as 
good as atebrin but which did 
not discolour the skin of the 
patient. 

Dr Fairley’s research at Cairns 
brought the Allied malaria 
casualties in New Guinea down, 
from 90 per cent to 2 j per cent, 
and assured the fighting men of 
the sustained strength that led 
to victory over the most skilful 
jungle fighters ever known. 


Powers of observation and 
alertness have been well 
rewarded in the case of Rowland 
Watson, who is twelve, though he 
would be the first to admit that 
a bit of luck came his way too. 

The other day young Rowland 
was foraging in a cattle shed at 
Duffield, near Derby, when he 
discovered 23_ golden sovereigns 
and 26 golden half-sovereigns, 
evidently hidden away by some 
one years ago. 

Such a discovery as this con¬ 
stitutes Treasure Trove, and 
under English law it belongs to 
the Crown: but a coroner sits 
with a special jury to determine 
that the find is, in fact, treasure 
trove, and to decide as to its 
disposal. This happened in the 
case of Rowland Watson’s golden 
discovery, and the jury recom¬ 
mended that he should be “suit¬ 
ably rewarded." 


Phe long struggle between the 
tsetse fly and human civilisa¬ 
tion in South Africa has flared 
up again, and in recent months 
15,000 cattle have died of nagana, 
a disease spread by tsetse flies. 
Even horses, donkeys, and dogs 
have died of the disease. Now 
another weapon is to be used to 
save cattle; they are to be inocu¬ 
lated against the disease by a 
new drug, 1553, which is produced 
in Britain. Already 6000 doses of 
it have been flown to South Africa. 

At one time an attempt was 
made to catch tsetse flies in vast 
numbers by an ingenious kind 
of fly-trap. An entomologist dis¬ 
covered that the tsetse fly 
seeks its victims by sight only, 
and nearly always attacks the 
animal’s stomach. So dummy 
animals were made with tsetse 

A Link of Empire 

Now on its way to South Africa 
is a beautiful wooden casket, 
not only historic already, but 
destined, no doubt, to become 
more so. It is made from the 
roof-timber of the ancient 
London Guildhall, which was 
destroyed in an air raid in 
December 1940, and is a gift to 
the South African people from 
the Company of Shipwrights. 


Africa. It contains what is 
described as a “catalogue-de- 
luxe ” of the Springbok Library. 
This library, largely the work of 
Mrs Henry Lidderdale, has been 
developed from a collection of 
books made for members of the 
South African Springbok Club in 
London in 1944. From this 
collection grew the idea of 
another library of books about 
Britain and British people which 
should be presented, eventually, 
to the people of South Africa as a 
token of our appreciation of 
South Africa’s part in the war. 

This Springbok Library—which 
will no doubt go on growing- 
should form a precious means by 
which tlie two nations can grow 
in understanding of one another; 
and the catalogue in its historic 
casket will, when it reaches its 
destination in the Cape Town 
Public Library, provide a fitting 
centre-piece to a great idea. 


fly-traps in their stomachs. This 
method has, however, proved un¬ 
successful in exterminating the 
insect. 

Then the unhappy expedient 
was tried of killing off the wild 
game in tsetse fly areas, as wild 
animals act as carriers of the fly. 
A better method, described in 
the CN not long ago, was to 
“dust ” whole tsetse-fly areas 
with DDT powder dropped from 
planes. This experiment gave 
good results, and it is hoped that 
if D D T is used on a grand scale 
it may stamp out the tsetse fly 
altogether. 

Perhaps a combination of 
inoculation and DDT dusting of 
the breeding grounds may save 
South Africa’s cattle from nagana 
and her splendid wild life from 
extermination. 

Age and Youth 



The old Terrapin at Pets’ Corner in 
the London Zoo is sometimes a bit 
crochety, so the young visitor sits 
well back from the snappy end. 


BAD OLD DAYS 

The time when Lancashire 
■*" . children worked half-a-day in 
the mills and attended school for 
the rest of the day have been 
recalled by the retirement of two 
72-year-old cotton workers of 
Marple, near Manchester. Both 
of them worked in the mills for 
62 years, and both started work 
when only ten! 


TREASURE TROVE 


The casket, however - , is only 
part of a bigger and even more 
fascinating link being forged 
between Britain and South 


I ' V/ie *—r- 

cditorsTable 

Let Learning 
Flourish 

'"’Phe British Museum Reading 
Room has opened its doors 
after six years during which the 
miles of bookshelves and the 
famous domed room were closed 
to readers and students. 

The closing of the celebrated 
room and the later destruction 
of 150,000 of its books was only 
a tiny fragment of the loss to 
learning and knowledge caused 
by the switching of men’s in¬ 
tellects from the arts of peace 
to the arts of war. But the open¬ 
ing again of its shelves and 
reading desks is a sign to the 
world that learning will again 
flourish in these islands. It is a 
sign, too, that we can once more 
wholeheartedly give our time and 
talents to books and learning. 

r JbiE war brought new knowledge 
about many things, especially 
in the world of science. We can 
see into space, track the path 
of an invisible aeroplane, and we 
are on the eve of harnessing the 
very power which underlies the 
universe. We also know more 
about how other people live. 

But now the research student 
is back, the patient investigator 
is setting out his books, and tlie 
writers and thinkers are making 
their voyages of discovery in the 
great libraries. All the apparatus 
of learning is again in motion in 
the quest for new wonders, 
wisdom, and truth. 

Without the final triumph of 
light over darkness the 
books in the British Museum 
would undoubtedly have been 
burned or looted. This haunt 
of the world’s students would 
have been degraded from its high 
position in the world of learning, 
and its treasures scattered or 
destroyed. But victory has made 
possible another golden age of 
discovery in the realms of learn¬ 
ing. 

J earning is the link which 
unites men of all races and 
cultures. Books, art, museums, 
galleries, and studies are the ways 
provided by civilised men for the 
understanding of the noblest 
things in life. 

Co let learning flourish ! Let 
the learned among us go to 
the British Museum Reading 
Room. Let us all use the nation’s 
great wealth of libraries. Let us 
all go to see the products of art 
in the museums and picture 
galleries. The hells of truth and 
wisdom are again ringing in the 
world, calling men to worship 
not “ the vain world’s golden 
store ” but at the shrines of 
beauty, honour, and lasting in¬ 
tegrity upon which alone a sane 
life can be built. 


JUST AN IDEA 
Education is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army. 


The Chii 


East and West 

" Jx has been said in the past that 
East and West will neve! 
meet. The science of men lia; 
settled that. Not only must wt 
meet, we must understand, and 
learn to co-operate." 

Those words were spoken by 
Mr Bevin during the recent 
debate on British foreign policy 
When Rudyard Kipling wrote 
" Oh, East is East, and West ii 
West, and never the twain shal 
meet,” he was living in an cr£ 
which has gone for ever. Whcthei 
it be the Western and the Eas¬ 
tern countries of Europe, or o; 
the world, the guiding principle 
must be the same. The world i: 
now a unit, and its peoples 
East and West, must learn tc 
work together as a. world team 

More and More Speed 

"pm search for ever-swifte - 
modes of travel, so evident 
in this present age, has always 
had its critics. The poet Lore 
Byron, for example, could think 
of nothing so pointless 

As going at full speed—no matter 
where its 

Direction be, so tis but in c. 
hurry, 

And merely for the sake of it. 
own merits ; 

For (he less cause there is for al 
this flurry 

The greater is the pleasure ii 
arriving 

At the great end of all travel whicl 
is — driving. 

The speed of which the poc> 
complains was the wild twelve 
miles an hour of tlie coaching 
era. Imagine, then, the poetic 
heights to which he would Wave 
soared under the influence oi 
the marvels of jet-propulsion ! 


Under the 

Restaurants do their best to 
ring the changes. But the 
customer rings the bell. 

0 

po.YDON is going to see the pick of 
American art. Doesn’t the 
A merican artist use a brush ? 

0 

J-Jats are becoming nowadays 
says a fashion writer. Be¬ 
coming cheaper, we hope. 

0 

§CHOOL dinners are to be made 
brighter. Light meals? 



P HAN is advertising for a strav 
hat. Wants to see which waj 
the wind blows. 


0 

pREQUENTLY M Ps are about th 
House of Commons for mor, 
than fourteen hours a day. . Must It 
about something, 

' ' 0 

jyjODERN life is expensive for fa 
people. Mates them have . 
lean time. 

0 

PfOUSES cost more to build than thej 
used to. Have gone tip. 
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Exporting Music 

; JY^exicans love music, and before 
long they will be singing 
their songs to accompaniments 
played on guitars made in Britain. 

In musical instruments this 
country has found a new means 
of increasing her export trade, 
and their manufacture is forging 
ahead. Violin parts for Czecho¬ 
slovakia, France, and Finland, 
mandolins for Iceland, drums 
and cymbals for Denmark, flutes 
for Uganda, and bagpipes for 
India, are among the musical 
goods from our factories. 

We do not know whether 
Hawaiian guitars will in future be 
British made—but who knows ? 

WHY Y? 

" giLL Sykes has a way of 
finding hoarded money,” 
says an illustrated advertisement 
for National Savings. 

The burglar is shown escaping 
with his booty of cash from the 
bouse of a man who ought to 
have “known better than to 
hoard sums which should have 
been invested, for his own good 
and that of the country. But 
in summoning this burglar as 
an “ awful example ” to their 
aid, ought not the national 
authority to spell the culprit’s 
name correctly ? The burglar 
is taken from Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist, and his name is Bill 
Sikes, not Sykes. Throughout 
the English-speaking world he 
typifies villainy, and his name 
should be spelled as its author 
wrote it. 

Our official advisers in the 
.matter call their advertisements 
the A B C of Saving ; in this 
instance they should drop the 
“ y ” of error and substitute the 
" i ” of accuracy. 



Editor's Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If the longest jieyf 
day can be| 
a quarter day 


You need other things from food 
besides energy, says a doctor. 

'Taste,' for instance. 

□ 

FOREIGNER admires the cbrrect- 
ncss of the London police. Gets 

cn their right side. 

a 

FAMOUS poet has published .a 
scries of poems about flowers. 

They come up to expectations. 

Q 

Ji’lSHERMEX said their catch was a 
record. Did they play it ? 

O 

Tay walkers are to be put in a film. 

* They will get the bird. 



MAN says his horse has a sense of 
humour. Tells horse chestnuts? 


THINGS SAID 

’J’iie youth of today have got 
to be taught discipline. 

Field-Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery 

Qurs is the second biggest con¬ 
tribution in the world to 
Unrra, and without that all these 
countries would have found it 
very hard to survive. 

Ernest Bcvin 

true interest of the ordinary 
people of the world was ever 
hampered by letting the truth be 
known. The Prime Minister 

J^uiiixg the war Britain was 
one of the most invaded 
countries in the world, but, 
unlike other countries, she was 
invaded by friends. 

Avcrell Harriman, 

U S Ambassador 

Jf I were asked to give a slogan 
to the country I would say : 
Let’s get and keep fit. 

Lord Woolton 

ytl e must do our best for the 
German people after the 
guilty had been punished for 
their horrible crimes, and we 
must banish thoughts of revenge 
against an entire race from our 
minds. Winston Churchill 
—♦♦— 

How to Live 

'The people who live in the Temc 
Valley, Worcestershire, have 
evidently discovered a way to 
.live long and happily. A local 
doctor. Dr L’Estrange, has 
written to a medical journal 
stating that his last certificates 
of death were in respect of ten 
people whose ages totalled ' 823 
years ! 

The doctor’s experience has 
shown that the longest-lived 
people are those who work 
hardest and are content with the 
simple things of life. 

The people of the Teme Valley 
believe in plain food, fresh air, 
and plenty of walking. Their 
long lives and their happiness, 
are due to the simple life— 
nothing more. 

—++— 

June in Westmorland 

T spoke of the little birds 
keeping us company, and 
William told me that that very 
morning a bird had perched 
upon his leg. He had been 
lying very still, and had watched 
this little creature. It had 
come under the bench where he 
was sitting . . . He thought¬ 
lessly stirred himself to look 
further at it, and it flew on to 
the apple tree above him. It 
was a little young creature that 
had just left its nest, equally 
unacquainted with man, and 
unaccustomed to struggle against 
storms and winds. While it was 
upon the apple tree the wind 
blew about the stiff boughs, and 
the bird seemed bemazed. . . . 
I do not see the brownness that 
was in the coppices. The 
bower hawthorn blossoms have 
passed away. Those on the 
hills are a faint white. The wild 
guelder-rose is coming out, and 
the wild roses. 

Dorothy Wordsworth 


June 22; 1946 

Schoolboy Actors 

r T’ he evergreen popularity of Shakespeare has recently been 
A demonstrated by the great receptions accorded to the 
Old Vic Company, here and in America, and to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre players. Further evidence is the great 
difficulty of obtaining copies of his works in our bookshops, 
the demand being much greater than the supply in these days 
of paper shortage. 


Shakespeare, however, is not 
always popular with the young; 
but that his works can be made 
attractive to them, if studied In 
the right way, has been proved 
by Mr Alfred Freeman, head¬ 
master of the Secondary Boys’ 
School at Braintree, Essex. 



Romeo and Juliet at Braintree 


In 1940 Mr Freeman formed . 
the Braintree Senior Boys’ 
Dramatic Society, and In the 
following year at the school 
they gave five performances of 
Richard II. All the parts were 
played by boys of 13 to 17. 

Mr Freeman does not believe 
in boys studying Shakespeare in 
parrot fashion. “Let the younger 
boys first see Shakespeare per¬ 
formed,” he told a CN repre¬ 
sentative. “Then, and then only, 
will their interest be aroused 


and a request be made to see 
more. The senior boys should 
act Shakespeare. In that way 
the rolling, familiar phrases, the 
action, the inner meaning, and 
all the majestic beauty of the 
Bard’s plays will come to be 
appreciated, understood, and 
loved.” 

Since 1941, in their school 
theatre, the Braintree Shake¬ 
speare Players have put on two 
Shakespearean productions each 
year for a whole week. Altogether 
they have given 130 perform¬ 
ances, and their box-office re¬ 
ceipts have amounted to £1500. 

The Braintree boy players 
believe in making their enterprise 
an all-school affair. The scenery, 
lighting, furniture, and effects 
are all constructed at the school 
by staff and pupils. The stage 
manager, stage hands, elec¬ 
tricians, prompter, as well as the 
actors, are all schoolboys. Even 
the tickets and the programmes 
are printed at the school. 

Since 1944 the distinguished 
actor John Gielgud has been the 
Players’ president; and last year 
he saw their production of Romeo 
and Juliet. One of their former 
players is now a student at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
and his fees are being met from 
the Players’ profits. 

There is no doubt that Brain¬ 
tree’s youth have become Shake¬ 
speare-minded. This, assuredly, 
is the golden way to bring 
“sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's 
child,” to young minds, and lead 
them to a real love and under¬ 
standing of his works. 
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Caterpillars in 
the Snows 

REPLACING DOGS 

Qanada’s northern lands, long 
dependent on dog-sledge 
transportation, are changing over 
to tractor freight trains. 

During the past winter these 
tractor trains have become in¬ 
creasingly popular, for they pull 
far heavier loads than the dogs 
can pull and make their way 
across snow and ice almost 
regardless of conditions. Most'of 
the tractors start from railway 
junctions and usually pull three- 
or four sledges and sometimes up 
to a dozen. The tractor itself is 
equipped with caterpillar tracks. 

The ice tractors are particu¬ 
larly important to the isolated 
mining camps.of the north-west 
which have been using expensive 
air transport. Haulage costs by 
tractor are only about one-sixtlr 
of those by air. 

Problems For the Crew 

Crews of the heavy tractor ice 
trains usually consist of tough, 
hardy young men who can 
endure the conditions and are 
prepared to eat and sleep in the 
caboose provided on the train. 
One of the greatest risks is in' 
the slush which forms under the 
surface of the heavy snow, and 
is forced upward by the weight 
of the tractor trains and freezes 
into the caterpillar. Then the 
crew must begin a laborious 
job of chopping away the ice. 

The tractor usually makes its 
own route across frozen lakes, 
but the buckling of the ice or 
the cracking of a surface present 
awkward problems for the crew, 
who are almost entirely de¬ 
pendent on their own resources 
during a long journey. Aero¬ 
planes are now being used to 
chart routes and to drop supplies 
to stranded tractor crews. 

Although the dog-sledge will 
still continue for short journeys 
in north-west Canada, it cannot 
compete in commercial use with 
the tractor sledge, although we 
may hope that it will be years 
before the dog-sledge disappears. 

MAKE MINE MUSIC 

Y_ LL lovers of Walt Disney's 
films,will be happy to learn 
that Make Mine Music, his latest 
full-length production, is now 
showing in London and will soon 
start its provincial tours. 

Best described as a musical 
fantasy in Technicolor, this car¬ 
toon is designed after the style 
of Fantasia, which those who saw 
it will remember for its back; 
ground of good music. This new 
film is different in that it makes 
more concessions to the popular 
fancy by the use of stars like 
Nelson Eddy, Jerry Colonna, the 
Andrew Sisters, and Dinah Shore 
—who are heard but not seen. 

Disney’s genius, says the C N 
Film Correspondent, has here 
created a host of new characters 
who will become as popular as 
Mickey Mouse, Goofy, and the 
renowned Donald Duck. Willie 
the Singing Whale (with three 
voices all supplied by Nelson 
Eddy) will perhaps prove to 
be first favourite. Casey At 
Bat, with Jerry Colonna adding 
a riotous comedy number to a 
fantastic ball gajne, will be a 
close second. There are also en¬ 
trancing ballet scenes. 

Make Mine Music is one of 
Walt Disney’s greatest films, and 
it will give pleasure to millions. 


The New Republic of Italy 


r JhiE people of Italy have spoken. 

Italy is to be a republic, and 
Umberto II, monarch for so short 
a time, will go into, retirement. 
Thus passes the House of Savoy, 
which has reigned over Italy 
since February 1861. 

- It is not the first time since 
the days before the Caesars that 
Italy has been a republic. One 
was proclaimed in Rome early in 
1849, through the efforts of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, but it did 
not last long. In those times 
Italy was torn with strife, out¬ 
side ' interference, and wars. 
France and Austria had made 
their inroads, and it was then 
that Mazzini and his Young Italy 


movement stirred national patrio¬ 
tism towards independence. 

Again the die has been cast.. 
Italy’s people were led to disaster 
by the- evil genius of Mussolini, 
but they are free again to build 
anew on the foundations of their 
ancient and once honourable 
civilisation. All . lovers of this 
land of sunshine and colour, this 
treasure-house of all that is 
glorious in art, will wish Italy 
well in her new order. Her way 
will not be easy, and she has 
much to do to atone for her past 
mistakes. But her people are a 
great people, and in due course 
their land will rise to new heights 
of grandeur. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The homeward trail at 
Witham in Oxfordshire 
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The Balloon Scientist 

'T’o gain first-hand information scientists of today take off 
in an aeroplane and fly into the sub-stratosphere or 
make for some other part which calls for their study. Only 
half-a-century ago the balloon was performing a similar service 
for scientists. This week marks the centenary of the birth 
of one of these balloon scientists whose work was still going 
on when many of our parents were young. 

John Mackenzie Bacon was a . himself to scientific study. He 

had already become a balloonist, 
and his keenness for astronomy 
led to his going with a party of 
distinguished scientists to wit¬ 
ness a solar eclipse at Vadso in 
Norwegian Lapland. He led 
another expedition to Buxar in 
India, and there, in January 1898 
he took the first moving pictures 
of an eclipse of the Sun; but, 
unfortunately, the films mys¬ 
teriously disappeared during the 
voyage home! 


grandson of the sculptor John 
Bacon, and a great grandson of 
the famous Royal Academician 
John Bacon. His father, also 
John Bacon, was vicar of 
Lambourn Woodlands in Berk¬ 
shire, where John Mackenzie 
was born on June 19, 1846. 

As a small boy John Mackenzie 
Bacon was thrilled by tales of 
the early balloonists," and he 
describes how his own constant 
dream was of flying, “or rather 
floating in the air.” A favourite 
pastime was kite-flying. Young 
John.was never tired of listening 
to his father’s recollections of a 
man who travelled along the 
high road from London to Bath 
in. a light vehicle propelled by 
kites! In those days there were 
no telegraph wires to interfere 
with the kite cables, but at 
Hungerford there was an inn 
sign which hung right across the 
road; and there it was necessary 
to cut and rejoin the cable before 
the traveller could proceed. Thus 
inspired, John evolved his own 
kites, and as they tugged and 
strained on their cords he would 
dream of those upper regions 
which one day he was to explore. 

The Missing Films 

John went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and took Holy Orders 
in 1870. He held various curacies, 
but his chief interests were in 
science and in 1889 he wrote 
a pamphlet which boldly chal¬ 
lenged the Church’s attitude to 
scientific questions. It created 
such a storm that he gave up 
his clerical work and devoted 


Wireless Experiments 

About the turn of the century 
ballooning became fashionable; 
but while aerial journeys fasci¬ 
nated Bacon his trips were made 
always for scientific reasons. In 
1899 he experimented with wire¬ 
less telegraphy from his balloon; 
other flights were concerned with 
the study, of upper air currents 
and of sounds and their 
behaviour; yet another journey 
of ten hours, made with his 
daughter, was to study the 
Leonid meteors. In the course 
of another balloon journey, across 
the Irish Channel—a feat accom¬ 
plished only once before—he 
proved that the ocean bed could 
be seen and photographed from 
a great height. 

John Mackenzie Bacon died in 
1904, just a year after the Wright. 
Brothers made their first flight 
in a heavier-than-air machine. 
and so launched man upon a new 
era in flight. But all who travel 
on the world’s airways today owe 
a debt to Bacon and his fellow 
balloonists, no less than to the 
Wrights. 


Bedtime Corner 

The Man and the Statue A FISHING FAILURE 


woodcarver who had made 
an image of Good Fortune 
found that he could not sell 
it in the usual way. 

So he said that whoever 
possessed the statue would 
have good luck all his life, 
and would get rich beyond his 
dreams. ■ 

“Then why aren’t you rich, 
and why do you want to sell 
it?” asked a customer. 

“Oh,” said the carver, “it 
will bring a fortune later on, 
but I want money now!” 

“That is no use—if it can 
bring good luck next week, it 
can do so today.” 

Avoid those who offer ivhat 
is not theirs to give. 


J_\ Brownie from the early 
morn 

Had fished his very best 

Without success, and now the 
sun 

Was sinking in the west. 

Just then a tortoise, long of 
neck, 

Attacked him from the rear. 

“ That I have got a bite at 
last,” 

Cried he, “ is very clear ! ” 


Prayer 


r\EAR Lord, of Thee three 
things I pray: 

To see Thee more clearly, 
Love Thee more dearly. 
Follow Thee more nearly, 

Day by Day. Amen 


“ELEVENSES” ON SATURDAY MORNING 



Mercury is 
Now Visible 

By the C N Astronomer 

T h ^t rarely-seen little world of 
Mercury is now in the 
western sky of an evening, and 
it will be possible to obtain a 
glimpse of him during the next 
fortnight. Radiant Venus will 
act as a guide for us. Mercury 
is some distance away to the 
right of Venus and at a lower 
altitude above the horizon. 

Mercury is not nearly so 
bright, nor will he become visible 
so soon after sunset, as Venus. 
During next week he will be best 
looked for from about 9.30 p m 
until 10.15, after which he is 
likely to be too close to the 
horizon to be glimpsed unless the 
sky is unusually clear. Mercury 
sets at nearly 11 o’clock. 

At present Mercury is some 
90,000,000 miles away, but in six 
weeks’ time, when he is at about 
his nearest to us, he will 
be but 57,000,000 miles distant 
and the nearest planet to our 
world. His speed, therefore, is at 
present about half as fast again 
as that of the Earth. 

The diagram shows, by the 
arrow, the apparent extent of 
Mercury's movement as seen 
from the Earth, during only next 
week, by the end of which Mer¬ 
cury will appear to be very 
near to where Venus was placed 
at the beginning of the week. 


itNUS Pollux^ 


But Venus will also have moved, 
as indicated by the arrow, so the 
two planets will not appear to 
come together. Nevertheless, it 
thus appears as if Mercury were 
chasing Venus across the western 
sky. This is due to perspective. 

An obvious difference may be 
noted in the silvery colour of 
Venus as compared with the 
more golden hue of Mercury. 
Yet they are both produced by 
reflected sunlight. The differ¬ 
ence in tint and brilliance is due 
to the very different reflecting 
surfaces of the two planets. Mer¬ 
cury is much nearer to the Sun 
by an average of some 30,000,000 
miles, yet it is not so bright as 
Venus. Astronomers can measure 
this very precisely, and it is 
known as the albedo of the par¬ 
ticular reflecting body. Now the 
albedo, or reflecting power of 
Venus,' is very high, averaging 
0.59 (highest of all the planets), 
indicating that Venus reflects 
more than half of the sunlight 
that she receives. Other evidence 
shows that Venus owes her 
silvery brilliance largely to 
masses of white clouds sus¬ 
pended in her dense atmosphere 
and apparently covering most of 
her surface. 

Mercury, on the other hand, 
has an albedo of only 0.07, pre¬ 
cisely the same as our Moon, 
thus pointing to a similarity be¬ 
tween our Moon ai)d Mercury, 
which is known, upon other 
evidence, to possess little or no 
atmosphere and therefore no 
clouds. He would therefore 
appear to have a rough sun-baked 
surface of dark-coloured rocks, 
chiefly brownish, which, like 
those of the Moon, absorb most 
of the sunlight and reflect only 
that small proportion which gives 
Mercury his hue. ' G. F. M. 
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Our Biggest Aircraft-Carrier 

An enthusiastic crowd at Plymouth watch the arrival from 
Australiaof H M S Implacable, our largest and fastest aircraft-carrier 


New Ideals For Colonial Service 


rj^HE old order in the administra¬ 
tion of our colonies is 
changing. In future itrwill be in 
the hands of men aiid women 
specially recruited and specially 
trained at British universities. 
This is the outstanding point in 
a new scheme for the organisa¬ 
tion of the colonial service which 
the Colonial Office have pub¬ 
lished. 

The colonial officer of the future, 
whether coloured or white, will 
undergo two courses of training. 
The first course, at a British 
university—Oxford, Cambridge, 
or London—will last for 15 
months. The officer will then 
make a duty tour in a colony, 
and this will be followed by 
another seven months of univer¬ 
sity training. During the next 
ten years £1,000,000 will be spent 
on grants to equip candidates 
from the colonies for the higher 
colonial posts. 

This Colonial Office document 
is full of wisdom and broad 
vision. For instance, in a special 
memorandum. Sir Ralph Furse, 
Director of Recruitment in the 


Colonial Office, has put forward 
these very human reflections: 

“Possibly one weakness in 
British colonial administration 
has been that we have too 
closely followed the Roman model. 
Have we too much concerned 
ourselves with material things: 
communications, trade, physical 
well-being, material prosperity? 
Is there not room for a little 
more of the Greek spirit? In 
Africa and the Pacific, as well as 
in Asia, we are dealing with 
people to whom spiritual and 
aesthetic values are often more 
important than they have come 
to be for the average Euro¬ 
pean. . . . 

“The educated native is bound 
to become to a great extent the 
future mouthpiece and leader of 
his people. He will play his role 
both inside and outside the 
Colonial Service of the future; 
and the new policy of partnership 
cannot work without him. By 
some means our white officers 
must learn to understand him, as 
they have understood his brothers 
in the bush villages.” 


A Disappointed Artist 


Qn June 22, one hundred years 
ago, Benjamin Robert Hay- 
don, the greatest historical 
painter of his generation, died by 
his own hand; thus ended a 
career that was brilliant but 
chequered, 

Numbering Charles Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, and Hazlitt 
among his friends, Haydon was 
an impetuous character who 
knew' brief fame and much dis¬ 
appointment. He w r as constantly 
in debt and often at loggerheads 
with the Royal Academy, and his 
fractious temper undoubtedly did 
much to damage his prospects 
and make his life unhappy. 


Yet Haydon’s talent was 
widely recognised. As a boy he 
demonstrated his artistic ability 
by decorating the hall of his 
school with a spirited hunting 
scene drawn with burnt sticks; 
and, like Milton in his youth, he 
felt within himself the seeds of 
greatness. In 1815, when at 
work on his picture of Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem, he wrote; 
“Never have I had such irresist¬ 
ible and perpetual urgings of 
future greatness.” 

Such fame as he won, however, 
proved all too fleeting; and at 
the age of 60 the disappointments 
of his life affected his sanity. 


NEW TREES FOR OLD 


'J'o replace some of the giant 
kauri pine-trees which have 
been cut down for timber in New 
Zealand about 30,000 kauri seed¬ 
lings are being raised in a 
nursery at the Waipoua State 
Forest, north of the city of Auck¬ 
land. They will be ready for 
planting out in three years’ time. 

The kauri is New Zealand’s 
biggest tree, and, in fact, it is 
one of the giants of the tree 


world. One kauri tree that was 
recently felled and cut up in the 
Waipoua State Forest provided 
a log 47 feet long and 30 feet in 
girth, and contained enough 
timber to build five or six houses. 

The kauri is slow in growing, 
and the biggest trees are many 
hundreds of years old. These 
seedlings at Waipoua State Forest 
will perhaps be fully grown in the 
year 2500. 
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A Glimpse of 

TROTWOOD’S 


Betsey 

Home 


A ll Dickens lovers will rejoice to learn that the famous 
^ Dickens House on the front at Broadstairs, though 
shaken by nearby bombs and mines, escaped damage and is 
looking as bright and cosy as when it was the home of Betsey 
Trotwood, the “good fairy” of David Copperfield. 


Owned by Miss Dora L. Tattam, 
who lives there with a friend. 
Miss Gladys Waterson, the 
house, with its many relics, is 
kept in perfect condition as the 
lovely, sheltered home which wel¬ 
comed the lonely and frightened 
young David in the masterpiece 
we know so well. 

Miss Tattam kindly showed a 
C N correspondent round her 
house the other day. Though it 
is not in any sense a “show 
place,” all Dickens lovers are 
welcomed, and Miss Tattam wrote 
a' booklet about it a few years 
ago, partly to help the funds for 
a Tiny Tim Cot in a local hospital 
and partly to prove that Betsey 
Trotwood really lived there. 

Nobody need doubt that she 
did. But unfortunately Charles 
Dickens confused matters him¬ 
self, for, though he speaks of the 
cliffs of Dover as Betsey Trot- 
wood’s home, that was only be¬ 
cause there was a real prototype 

Don’t Despise 
Summer Colds 

Never let Summer Colds get a real 
grip, especially with children. They 
are dangerous things. Fortunately 
it’s easy to prevent them developing. 

There’s an old-fashioned recipe 
which lias grown so popular that 
chemists everywhere are keeping it 
made up, bottled and ready for use. 
It’s the “ Parmint ” recipe. 

One do?e of this Parmint Syrup will 
rase the most stubborn cough. A 
few more will start to clear it right 
away. Just try it and sec. 

It’s grand for children, too. Quite 
safe and with a llavour kiddies posi¬ 
tively like. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the. bottle, Family 
Size 2/10, including tax. 

NOTE.—If through shortage of bottles 
your chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, 
get a 3/1 i bottle of Parmint Concen¬ 
trated Essences and make up a big 
supply vonrself, 


SOON 

[EVERYWHERE 



ZONING 
RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 


BASSETT'S 

O-ugvnat 

LIQUORICE 

ALLSQRTS 


of Miss Trotwood at the house in 
Broadstairs, and he changed the 
scene of her quaint ways to avoid 
hurting her feelings. 

The Dickens Fellowship, after 
careful study of the question, 
made up their minds quite 
definitely, and settled it by put¬ 
ting up a marble tablet on the 
wall of Dickens House with the 
inscription: 

“In this house lived the original 
of Betsey Trotwood in David 
Copperfield by Charles Dickens 
1849.” 

As Miss Tattam writes in her 
booklet, “not only does he 
describe accurately the position 
of the ‘ cottage in a hamlet on 
the sea coast ’—and note the 
word ‘ hamlet,’ which could not 
possibly have been applied to 
Dover even a hundred years ago 
—but here are • the cheerful 
bow-windows, the small square 
gravelled court -or garden full of 
flowers, carefully tended and 
smelling deliciously.’ 

“Here, too, is the garden gate 
over which poor, tired David 
gazed disconsolately, and was 
alarmed first by the appearance 
of Mr Dick, nodding and winking 
at him from the window above 
the parlour, and then by his aunt 
as she came ‘ stalking out of the 
house.’ ” 

David Copperfield’s Room 

The house itself, 500 years old 
in part and the rest 250 years old, 
is so plainly Betsey Trotwood’s.. 
On the right, as you enter, is the 
parlour, containing that very 
same cupboard from which Miss 
Trotwood made the fearful mix¬ 
ture which' she gave to the 
fainting David. Phiz, the famous 
Hablot K. Browne, illustrator of 
Dickens, took this very room for 
the scene of Miss Trotwood's 
meeting with the Murdstones. 
The picture is quite unmistakable. 

Just above is Mr Dick’s room, 
from which he watched David’s 
arrival, and the room behind 
where he made his kites—both 
just as unmistakable. Miss Trot¬ 
wood’s room, the room used by 
Peggotty on her visits, the wind¬ 
ing staircase and David’s own 
little room at the t6p, all are 
there, too. 

Yes, this is Betsey Trotwood's 
house, sure enough: the pride of 
its owner, and the pride of Broad¬ 
stairs, and the mecca of lovers 
of Charles Dickens from all over 
the world. 

Planes For 

'J'hehe is at present a great 
boom in British light aircraft. 
Firms are snowed under with 
orders from the Empire, Europe, 
and South America for planes 
suitable for personal use, clubs, 
and taxi services. Eighty to 
ninety per cent of future produc¬ 
tion will be to satisfy demand 
from overseas. By autumn 
between 50 and 100 planes will 
be produced each week. 

Since the end of the war the 
Auster Aircraft Company has 
delivered 100 Auster J1 single- 
engined three-seaters. This is 
the civil version of the wartime 


Turning the 
Tables 

fair of old pistols which were 
sold recently have an in¬ 
teresting history, for they are 
believed to have been owned by 
a notorious highwayman who 
once robbed many travellers on 
the Dover Road. 

One night, about 150 years ago, 
this highwayman stopped a sea¬ 
man who, paid off at Chatham, 
had bought an old pony and was 
riding home. The highwayman 
spared the man’s life but took 
all his money, made him turn in 
the road, and ordered him to 
ride off. 

But the seaman argued! He 
said that he could not return to 
his ship, and that his family 
would give him a very mixed 
reception if lie arrived home 
penniless. Therefore, as he had 
good proof that a gallant gentle¬ 
man of the road could make as 
much money in three minutes 
as a poor seaman in three years, 
why should he not be accepted 
into the gang. 

The highwayman, after confer¬ 
ring with his followers and 
administering an oath to the 
recruit, not only accepted the 
seaman into his band but, in¬ 
credibly, chose him next night to 
go with him to a hiding-place 
where the robbers kept their 
booty. 

In a dark lane the seaman 
pounced. Drawing a pistol he 
had managed to hide,. he held 
the highwayman up and took not 
only the. money but also the 
fine horse and the pair of pistols. 
Because his own life had been 
spared, he let the robber go free. 

A contemporary version of the 
story tells how the seaman de¬ 
voted some time to finding 
earlier victims and giving them 
back the money they had lost. 

FOR STUDENTS OF 
NATURE 

r rnc natural beauty of rural 
England has a fine champion 
in the Council for the Promotion 
of Field Studies, which was 
formed in 1943 to provide 
students of nature — artists, 
botanists, zoologists, and others— 
with field centres from which 
they can pursue their particular 
interests. 

For this purpose the Council 
has recently opened two build¬ 
ings in East Anglia which will be 
forever associated with the great 
artist John Constable. They are 
Flatford Mill House and Willy 
Lott’s Cottage, both now in the 
possession of the National Trust. 
From here students will be able 
to roam about the countryside 
which Constable knew and loved 
so well. Other centres will be 
opened in due course. 

the People 

military plane and costs over 
£1100. Three Proctor Fives are 
being produced each week by 
the Percival Aircraft Company. 
They are for three passengers 
and . cost over £3000. Since the 
war 34 have been delivered. 

The Aerovan is a new Miles 
aircraft model, costing about 
£5000, which can be used for ten 
passengers, for freight, as an 
ambulance, or as a caravan. 
Other Miles models are the 
Messenger and Gemini, three- 
and four-seaters, costing £2500 
and £3500, on which production 
will start this summer. 


The First Test Match 

By the C N Sportsman 

"The first of the three Test Matches between England and India 
* begins at Lord’s on Saturday, and the three days of cricket 
should provide much interest and not a few thrills. 


Since the Indian 
team opened their 
tour against Worces¬ 
tershire, the county 
for which their cap¬ 
tain, the Nawab of 
Pataudi, played 
before the war, they 
have done enough to 
show that there is 
plenty of real talent 
in the side. Although 
their first game 
ended in defeat, by 
the narrow margin 
of 16 runs, they re¬ 
covered sufficiently to beat Surrey 
at Uie Oval a week later. 

The mightiest opponent the 
Indians have had to contend 
with, however, is our fickle 
weather. May brought an ever- 
welcome re-appearance of Cricket, 
but so often, alas, it brought also 
the news that Rain Stopped Play. 
Rainy conditions and an un¬ 
seasonable coldness have been a 
great handicap to our visitors 
from warm climes; but they have 
settled down well. 

The Indian batsmen have 
shown fairly good form under 
the circumstances, and there 
have been several centuries. But 
it has been left to two tail- 
enders to break records. In the 
match against Surrey S. N. Ban- 
nerjee and C. T. Sarwate put on 
249 runs for the last wicket, the 
highest score made for the tenth 
wicket in this country. Banner- 
jee, in fact, has made quite a 
number of good scores for one 
so low in the order of batting, 
and in the last tour in this 



The Nawab hits out 


country, in 1936, he 
took part in a ninth- 
wicket stand which 
realised more than 
100 runs. 

Vice-captain V. M. 
Merchant was 
another of the 
successes of 1936, and 
the passing of ten 
years does not seem 
to have robbed him 
of his run-getting. 
He scored a fine 
century in the match 
against Leicester¬ 
shire, which the weather spoiled. 

The Indian bowlers have found 
the English wickets rather to 
their liking, especially the spin 
and googly bowlers. C. S. Nayudu 
had the distinction of perform¬ 
ing the hat-trick in the match 
with Surrey and became the first 
Indian bowler to achieve the feat 
in this country. Not content 
with his show of batting, C. T. 
Sarwate has also been successful 
with the ball, and in the match 
with Scotland performed the hat- 
trick, taking altogether 12 wickets 
for 72 runs, a fine performance. 
He has been ably supported by 
his record-breaking colleague 
S. N. Bannerjee, the only fast 
bowler in the side. 

Although India have never won 
a Test Match against England 
the men who will pit their 
strength against our side at 
Lord’s on Saturday are full of 
confidence. Certainly the ground 
will hold no terrors for them, for 
they trounced a strong M C C 
team there not long ago. 



varnWMmHt 

nourishment 

and no waste 

Biscuits are most needed when food is short. Biscuits 


produce energy for production. They are the perfect energy 
food in the most economical form. No one wastes biscuits. 



BISCUITS KEEP .,. AND KEEP YOU GOING 


Issued tp the Cake and Bisevit If a n u f a e I « r e r * W ar Time Alliance Ltd. 

CVS-159 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS Cross Word Puzzle 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 22, 1946 


Bouncer Unbalanced Jacko 



W HILE Mother Jacko v/as discussing a new kettle with the ironmonger 
Jacko was skilfully balancing several articles one on top of the other 
“They’ll get a surprise when they notice this,” he thought. But Bouncer, 
feeling he ought to be in the fun, started running round Jacko, bumped into him, 
and brought down the balancing show with a crash that gave the ironmonger 
and his customer a surprise indeed—but not of the sort Jacko had intended. 


CAUSTIC 

XJave you nothing cheaper than 
this 4jd coathanger? 

Well, madam, try our iron¬ 
mongery department—they have 
some nice nails! 

Sew Easy 

"Whether it is a frock for your 
doll or one for yourself, a 
very neat way with a bottom 
hem, especially if the material is 
thick, is to make a single turn¬ 
up and herring-bone it. 

. If the stuff is not likely to fray, 
it could be turned up on the 
right side and done with coloured 
silk. 

MASTERING MAGIC 

Good temper in an amateur 
conjurer is very necessary, as 
sooner or later some clever fellow 
will try to expose your tricks. 
Turn his interruption into a joke 
if you can, or yourself show your 
audience just how the trick is 
done—always popular this, especi¬ 
ally with small children. 

Here is a catch trick as a 
change from straight conjuring. 
Put a glass of water on the table 
and cover it with a hat, then 
announce that you will drink 
the water without touching the 
hat. 

Stoop down.. and make sounds 
as if sucking the water from 
under the brim. Then stand up 
and say it was very refreshing. 

Unknown to the others, arrange 
for a friend to snatch up the 
hat, saying that he does not 
believe you have done it, and so 
disclose the glass still full; then 
promptly pick it up and drink it! 


Tongue Twister 

Peter Piper painted a proper 
paper basket pale purple, 
pink, and puce. 

FACTS ABOUT ETHIOPIA 

An empire in the north-east of 
Africa, Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, 
covers an area of about 350,000 
square miles. Population, be- 
between six and eight millions, of 
whom a large number are 
Christians of the Coptic Church. 
Ethiopia was conquered and 
annexed by Italy in 1936 and 
liberated by British and Imperial 
forces in 1941, when tife Emperor 
Haile Selassie was restored. The 
capital, Addis Ababa, has a popu¬ 
lation of about 100,000. The 
country is mountainous and the 
higher plateaus are well watered. 
The people are mostly employed 
in agriculture, but coffee, wax, 
hides, and gold are exported. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Venus, 
and Mercury are in the west. 
Mercury being 
low, and Jupiter 
is in the south. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at six 
o’clock, B S T, 
on Friday morning, June 21. 

NOT FULL BOARD 

.JfEW arrival: I moved here 
■*" because I understand an 
excellent table is kept. 

. Old resident: Yes, but with 
very little on it. 



The House-Martins Avenged. 
The children were delighted 
when a pair of House-Martins 
built their nest beneath the 
eaves of the house. 

‘‘They're like Swallows,” said 
Ann. 

“Yes,” agreed Don, “but they 
are black and white; Swallows 
have blue backs and red throats; 
the Martins’ tails are shorter, 
too.” Great was the children’s 
indignation when a pair of 
Sparrows took possession of the 
nest, driving the rightful owners 
away. 

“It is a common occurrence,” 
said Farmer Gray, hearing of 
the outrage, “but sometimes 
justice overtakes the thieves. 
For, with the .rubbish they 
accumulate, . they prove too 
heavy for their stolen quarters, 
and the nest falls to the 
ground.” 

HIDDEN BIRDS 

rjhiESE sentences conceal the 
names of well-known birds. 
Hunt them out. 

How long is Mary's new skip¬ 
ping rope? 

The orange w r as bitter, not 
sweet and juicy as it should be. 

As a musician, Esmond will 
make his mark, I tell you. 

Do you love a glee sung by 
little children? 

Bobby is rather a venturesome 
boy. 

Hilda should do very well in the 
scholarship exam. Answer next week 

Children’s Hour 

B B C programmes from Wednesday, 
June 19, to Tuesday, June 25. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Magic 
Toyshop—the story of Rossini’s 
Ballet. 5.15 Adventure at the Zoo. 
Midland, 5.0 Juvenile songsters; 
Oh, Wild West Wind; Children in 
Other Lands. North, 5.0 Books 
Worth Reading; Three Semis 
(songs); Spelling Bee. Scottish, 
5.0 Shawlands Secondary School 
Choir. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Civil Flying 
Today (No 3)—Flight to Cairo in 
a B O A C flying-boat. Northern . 
Ireland, 5.0 Pig Rafferty. Young 
Artists; Important to Us. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Music Man. 
5.15 The Tregower Inheritance 
(Part 5). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense; Pencil and Paper. 

SUNDAY,-5.0 Puffy Sam—a little 
engine; Barrhead Junior Co¬ 
operative Choir; Birds singing. ' 

MONDAY, 5.0 Uncle Remus. 
5.15 Babar and Celeste. 5.40 
News from the Zoo. Northern 
Ireland, 5.20 Quiz — North of 
England v. North of Ireland. 
Scottish, 5.0 Another trip to the 
Hut Country. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Whale that 
Whistled; Young Artists. 5.40 
World Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 
Grandpa Ginko Gets Lost; North- 
East Children’s Quiz. 
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Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwyn GARden City, Hertfordshire. 


Reading Across. 1 Incapable of being 
seen. 9 To trade. 10 A gas used for 
lighting. 11 Lustre. 13 A French 
halfpenny. 15 Ounces.* 17 Scent.. 20 
Compass point.* 21 Donkey. 22 Rcryal 
Society.* 24 A single one. 26 Resting 
on top of a thing. 28 The French 
standard of capacity. 29 Ball game 
played on horseback 30 The forepart 
of a ship. 


Reading Down. 1 June 13 in the 
Roman calendar. 2 Cold winds .come 
from this point.* 3 Hazy. 4 Unwell. 
5 Inches.* 6 Broom made of twigs. 
7 Behold. 8 Finishes. 12 Dolts. 14 
Free of access. 16 Nothing. 18 Pro¬ 
portion. 19 To encroach. 20 A kind of 
reservoir. 23 Winter’s white carpet. 
25 Wrong. 27 Latin preposition denot- 
ng by means of. 
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Asterisks denote abbreviations. Answer next week 


OBEDIENT SERVANT 

“You must always take a drink 
on a tray,” the manageress 
told a new waitress who was 
carrying a glass of lemonade in 
her hand. 

Later the manageress was con¬ 
fronted by a very puzzled girl 
who held a tray swimming in 
orangeade. 

“Please will a spoon be wanted 
to drink It, with?” she innocently 
asked. 


Maxim to Memorise 

Patch, not the old, shiver from 
cold. 

POCKETFUL 

poNALD had a certain amount 
of money in his pocket when 
his uncle gave him two shillings. 
He then had five times as much 
as if he had lost the two shillings 
instead of gaining them. 

How much was in his pocket in 

the first place? An steer next week 
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